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recently built Southern mills have been equipped
with all the latest machinery, while many of the
older Northern mills have not felt able to scrap
machines which, though antiquated, were still run-
ning well. However, the advantage in having a
better machine is not fully realized if it is not run
to its full capacity. Both spinning frames and
looms have generally been run at a somewhat
slower speed in the South than in the North. This
fact was noted by that careful English observer,
T. M. Young: "Whether the cost per unit of ef-
ficiency is greater in the South than in the North
is hard to say. But for the automatic loom, the
North would, I think, have the advantage. Per-
haps the truth is that in some parts of the South
where the industry has been longest established
and a generation has been trained to the work,
Southern labor is actually as well as nominally
cheaper than Northern; whilst in other districts,
where many mills have sprung up all at once
amongst a sparse rural population, wholly un-
trained, the Southern labor at present procur-
able is really dearer than the Northern/'1 This
does not mean that Southern labor is perma-
nently inferior; but a highly skilled body of

1 T. M. Young, The American Cotton Industryt p. 11$.